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IS MILITARISM A THREAT 
TO HIGHER EDUCATION? 


RECENTLY twenty-six prominent educators and 
writers, including Albert Einstein, William P. Tolley, 
chancellor, Syracuse University, the Very Reverend 
John A. Flynn, president, St. John’s University 
(Brooklyn), and Bishop Gerald Kennedy, signed a 
report! which called for action in view of the National 
Military Establishment’s “systematic and well-financed 
efforts . . . to penetrate and influence the civilian 
educational life of America.” They further declared 
that “competent leadership was needed for world 
peace and that education could produce this leadership 
only through the spirit of free inquiry unhampered by 
narrow military considerations.” This was given wide- 
spread publicity by leading daily newspapers. 

To sum up the report, it would seem to imply that 
the armed services were quietly embarking on a 
planned scheme to take over the colleges and uni- 


1 Eighty-page report on ‘‘Militarism in Education’’ 
released by the National Council Against Conscription. 


By 
M. ROBERT ALLEN 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER, 
THE QUARTERMASTER SCHOOL 
FORT LEE, VA. 


versities through a well organized and directed pro- 
gram of envelopment. These educators are disturbed 
over the threat to academic freedom and the democratic 
educative process. They point to government-spon- 
sored scientific research (some of which is confidential 
and classified as secret), ROTC, units, military propa- 
ganda and recruitment on the college campus, and 
military men as institutional administrators (for in- 
stance, Eisenhower as president of Columbia) as 
evidence of this threat. They fear that, in the guise 
of national defense, the military is undermining the 
very solid foundation of our higher institutions of 
learning. 

Too many battles were won in World War II be- 
eause of superiority in quantity and quality of mate- 
rials of war rather than superiority of strategy or bet- 
ter morale and leadership. The development of such 
weapons and materials and the training of highly 
skilled personnel out of necessity demand the atten- 
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tion and efforts of our most talented men and women. 
They call for the combined efforts of industry, schools, 
and the armed forces. A most logical place for some 
very necessary research is in the laboratories of our 
colleges and universities. Hence, the large appropria- 
tions and pointed interest of the nation’s leaders in 
this area. 

The educators who are most concerned about mili- 
tarism as a threat to higher education believe that 
these government-sponsored university research proj- 
ects drain off talent from peacetime research pursuits 
that would benefit all of mankind. They say that 
present research is being geared to the most efficient 
means of killing and maiming civilians and destroying 
industries. In addition, there appears the argument 
concerning the free flow or interchange of scientific 
thought being distorted and hindered by the secrecy 
clamped on certain government-research projects. 

The question of government-research and security 
measures at higher institutions cannot be resolved 
solely on a basis of academic freedom or individual 
and university security and comfort. It concerns, in 
addition, the defense of a whole way of life. The 
National Military Establishment is charged with the 
defense of a nation, these United States. This is a 
most sacred trust as well as an overwhelming task. 
Modern warfare involves techniques and tactics that 
are not always pleasant and to our best tastes. It 
involves discomforts, even hardships; sometimes it 
means meeting the enemy on his ground with all the 
means at our command. 

The fundamental point that some American edu- 
cators will not admit is the present actual danger to 
the security and welfare of the nation. If a danger 
does exist, it should follow that not only the military 
but the entire nation must be involved. National de- 
fense and university life cannot be dichotomous. From 
our higher institutions come the real sinews of war— 
leaders in battle, research, and industry. Our mili- 
tary leaders are extremely dependent upon these 
schools for officers, technicians, teachers—in fact, for 
all highly specialized personnel. 

Government restrictions on vital information (in 
certain limited areas only) which would aid a potential 
enemy cannot be considered unwarranted in light of 
the current deteriorating world situation (witness the 
Fuehs case). To offer a criminal or an enemy a better 
gun would not be wise for either the individual or the 
nation. While such a security program may not be in 
keeping with the spirit of international science, it is 
pointed out that it would be sheer suicide for this 
nation to permit the continuance of a one-way stream 
of knowledge from the West to the East. We simply 
cannot experiment with a nation’s security. A practi- 
cal program of security can be placed into effect with- 
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out disrupting an intelligent realistic faculty body, 
The successful operation of such a protective program 
will depend as heavily upon the understanding of 
university personnel as it does upon government ofii- 
cials. Libelous name calling and slanderous publicity 
have no place in such a program and should not be 
tolerated by either the government or the schools. 

Research on military problems cannot be divorced 
from peacetime problems. There have been many 
benefits other than national defense and security, 
While there are probably over 10,000 research projects 
going on under government sponsorship, the great 
majority of them are in areas that are not strictly a 
matter of death to the enemy. Biological and medical 
research is applicable to peacetime community prob- 
lems. Experiments concerning food and clothing, for 
instance, will aid in building a healthier peacetime 
America. The list is quite lengthy. Death-dealing 
weapons constitute a much smaller proportion of the 
total experiments than is commonly realized. 

There is little need to discuss the obvious financial 
and professional lift given to selected schools because 
of government funds for equipment, buildings, and 
personnel. Government-sponsored scholarships are 
enabling outstanding men and women to complete 
their studies in areas critically in need of trained 
personnel. It is important to remember that colleges 
and universities participating in these research pro- 
grams contract by their own free will. If the pro- 
grams were not of mutual benefit, the present strong 
interest among all schools in acquiring government- 
research grants would not be so obvious. 

The eoneern over ROTC units in schools and col- 
leges, as indicated by the previously mentioned report 
signed by Einstein, Tolley, and others, cannot be sub- 
stantiated by activities in the field. During the war, 
as a faculty member of an NROTC unit, the thought 
of military or naval domination over the civilian 
faculty or influencing basic university concepts never 
occurred to me, to my superiors, or to my subordinates. 
The relationship between Armed-Forces representa- 
tives and civilian faculties has always been excellent. 
University faculties and faculty boards approve the 
establishment of units on their own campus. By the 
same token, ROTC units can be removed from the 
campus by action on the part of either party. Such 
units have been a part of university life in America 
for over a hundred years. At no time during this 
period was there any indication that ROTC units con- 
stituted a threat to the free ideals and activities of the 
schools. 

Officers assigned to ROTC duty are considered 
fortunate in their assignment in light of the rich bene- 
fits to be gained in a university environment. ROTC 
officers are reminded by direction of their responsi- 
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and standards of the group as a whole.”? University 
faculties would not and should not tolerate any activi- 
ties on the part of military faculty members con- 
sidered detrimental to the best interests of the student 
body. If the implications of the critics of ROTC 
were true, it would be reflected in faculty clamor for 
action all over the nation. There is not a single shred 
of evidence to support this reflection of general faculty 
opinion. 

Whether or not military leaders as educational ad- 
ministrators constitute a threat to our institutions of 
higher learning is a problem not too easily resolved 
here. Surely, it is not new or a post-World-War-II 
fad. For example, the idea of General Eisenhower 
constituting a threat to Columbia University is cer- 
tainly questionable as indicative evidence that mili- 
tarists threaten our schools. There is no reason to 
believe that he is anything but acceptable and capable 
if one is to read of his beliefs and of his activities. 

College presidents have come from all walks of life 
—outstanding businessmen, preachers, teachers, poli- 
ticians, and statesmen have all assumed the college 
duties of an administrative nature. So-called “non- 
professional” men have made great contributions to 
the American education scene, both past and present, 
when offered school administrative responsibilities. 
As an outside opinion, too many teachers and research 
giants of our schools of higher learning are prone to 
shy away from the administrative problems of organ- 
izing and maintaining a large educational enterprise. 
Problems of fund raising, building construction and 
maintenance, personnel training and management, 
student accounting, and public relations can be a far 
ery from the quiet academic atmosphere of the typical 
college classroom and laboratory. The job calls for 
men of decision with strong persuasive powers and 
valuable personal contacts. The modern university is 
in competition for state and Federal funds, for per- 
sonnel, for top-notch students,—yes, even for football 
teams (unfortunately)! Boards of Trustees and even 
faculty boards and committees frequently go out of 
the educational field to hire military and industrial 
leaders as their administrative leaders. It may be that 
these gentlemen do have something to offer by way of 
service to education. Critics of military leaders in 
education would be hard pressed to present objective 
evidence in support of their thesis that such employ- 
ment represents a real threat. 

A prevalent misconception among critics of the 
military is concerned with tagging all members of the 
armed forces and their associates as a type. The 
so-called “military mind” is a good example of this 


2 From Officers’ Guide, November 1947 Edition, p. 155. 
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sort of thinking. In talking of a threat due to mili- 
tary men being interested in education, a picture of 
short-cropped hair, a military mustache, and a riding 
crop flashes across the minds of some critics. Military 
leaders are termed militarists—‘men of a different 
breed.” 

The men and women of the postwar Army and 
Navy are no more a single type or breed of arbitrary, 
hardened individuals than are the average cross sec- 
tions of adults found on Main Street, Hometown, 
USA. The National Military Establishment repre- 
sents all states and all areas; it contains men and 
women of different personalities, yea, different opin- 
ions. Faculty meetings at the average service school 
differ little from the faculty meetings at universities 
where typical school problems are discussed and re- 
solved. 

The Department of the Army has insisted that the 
Army Service schools develop good sound public re- 
lationships with civilian educators and schools because 
of its admiration for the accomplishment and practices 
of the profession. Civilian educators have been in- 
vited to lecture and advise in order that the best 
practices that prevail in our public and private schools 
be incorporated into the Army schools. These joint 
activities could not exclude the reflection therein of 
the same democratic ideals and activities found in 
university thought and life. 

University specialists have established all sorts of 
programs and have helped introduce a wide variety 
of courses designed to develop the all-around intel- 
ligent soldier citizen. Civilians have been appointed 
to advisory boards of modern Army schools. Ex- 
schoolteachers are liberally sprinkled throughout the 
service schools. The Army evidently does not fear 
civilian influence and control. 

Members of the Armed Forces as individuals reflect 
its proportionate share of capable and desirable 
citizens. As products of civilian schools and colleges 
as well as all types of community environments, they 
reflect that training and environment. While they are 
charged with the defense of the nation, it would be 
rare indeed to find the professional soldier or sailor 
desirous of provoking enemy combat or threatening in 
any way our free schools and colleges. The horror 
and waste of war are well known to military leaders. 
The conduct of the military in present highly explosive 
situations is an excellent indication of thoughtful self- 
control and concern so desirable among men under 
arms on troubled foreign shores. 

In reviewing the activities of the military in higher 
education, there is little real evidence that the basic 
university way of life is being threatened. From the 
planning level to the working level, there has never 
been a single isolated instance within the writer’s ex- 
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perience which, either by direction or by insinuation, 
might give rise to the feeling that the military con- 
stitute a threat not only to the faculty and its re- 
search program, but more important to the develop- 
ment of democratically minded men and women in 4 
student body. 

It is a sad commentary to find those who pride them- 
selves as being liberal and objective in their thinking 
willing to stir up fear, distrust, and discontent in an 
area most vital to our common welfare. To insinuate 
that members of the National Defense Establishment 
are a separate segment in our society with narrow aims 
and objectives that are not in accord with the demo- 
cratic ideals of the rest of American society is a most 
serious matter. If substantial evidence can be un- 
covered to prove that such a threat is in existence, then 
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it is the duty of professional leaders in higher educa. 
tion to present the facts and take the necessary action, 
However, to point an accusing finger and shoy 
hysterically about a nonexistent menace is to confuse 
further and dishearten the American public. The ¢op. 
tinuance of “boy-crying-wolf” tactics may well be the 
Achilles heel of our common defense. Modern warfar: 
provides no distinction between combatants and nop. 
combatants. Unless leaders in higher education ar 
willing to face the bitter realities of the present world 
situation and unless they are willing to shoulder 
proportionate share of the accompanying responsi. 
bility and perhaps even share in the discomfort, , 
great pillar of strength in this last stronghold of 
democracy may be weakened beyond repair. The 
survival of an entire civilization may lie in the balance, 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED PLATONIC 
DIALOGUE 
W. C. T. 


(Note: Internal evidence suggests that this dialogue is 
probably spurious, but it is presented for what it may 
be worth.) 


CoME in, come in, Professor Plato. Well, I am 
glad to see you! I didn’t realize that you could leave 
your cave, or should I say your Academy, long enough 
to make a friendly call. 

I am indeed pleased at the opportunity again to 
renew what was at one time a most pleasing acquaint- 
anceship. 

Come now, Professor, you don’t have to imitate your 
nineteenth-century translators so assiduously. 

That is most wonderful to hear. But is not the 
force of the familiar such that, if it is dispensed with, 
uncertainty and perhaps distrust are likely to follow? 

Oh, so you think you might be taken for an im- 
postor if you spoke present-day English! Well, you 
have a point. By the way, did you ever own a dog? 

May I inquire why you ask that question? 

Certainly. You always seemed to be somewhat dis- 
respectful of the lower animals, denying them souls, 
you know. I just wondered. I drove past a most at- 
tractive dog-and-cat cemetery the other day, well kept, 
close-clipped lawns, flowers, gravestones, inscriptions. 
I wonder what will happen there on judgment day. 

Judgment day? I’m afraid I don’t comprehend the 
term. 

True, true. I’m afraid I got my chronology mixed. 
But tell me professor, do you think it is possible for 
a dog to be virtuous? 


Sinee virtue is a quality of the human soul, 
and... 

Yes, and sinee dogs have no souls. . . . It is a pity 
you spent so much time in that cave in your early 
years and had so little chance to get around. Now 
take my dog. You know, I believe that he has Cour- 
age. 

You refer to that virtue which properly belongs to 
the warrior class, and which when coupled with dis- 
ciplined obedience makes its members the fit protec- 
tors of their betters? 

I do, though that talk of “betters” doesn’t sound 
very democratic. Anyway, you wouldn’t deny my dog 
Courage, if you saw the spirited way in which he stood 
his ground and drove off a couple of men who were 
prowling around my premises the other night. 

I see what you mean. 

Say, listen. It embarrasses me a bit to have you 
play a character part. 

What part is that? 

Why Glaucon to be sure, the perfect straight. Tell 
me, did everybody you talked to in the Academy al- 
ways agree with you? I think it would have been 
helpful to have had a little honest opposition. 

As I recall there was an obstreperous young man by 
the name of Aristotle. You probably have never 
heard of him. But why should I recount disagree- 
ments with me? There is no value in recording error. 

Quite true. You remind me, Professor, of some 
people I have met who tell many anecdotes of their 
past lives, but somehow they were always right. The 
joke was never on them. You know I think you have 
an inferiority complex. Do you feel a little lack of 
security among people because of the overindulgence 
of your childhood? 
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Inferiority complex? I must confess I do not fol- 
low you. You were speaking about your dog. 

Oh yes, and Glaucon. I was afraid I would have 
to ask a graduate student to drop in to get this di- 
alogue rolling. But you are doing splendidly. 

Thank you. 

You are sure you are not pulling my leg? 

I am afraid I do not comprehend. My translators, 
as I recall, never employed that term. 

Quite right, but let it pass. We agreed that my 
dog has Courage which entitles him to membership in 
the warrior class. But he also has Prudence. 

How can that be? This is the characteristic of the 


rulers, who should be “wise or prudent in counsel.” 


Make up your mind, Professor. Which will it be, 


| wise or prudent? Your translators straddle the fence. 


I really meant both. 

Well, in any case there is the matter of degree. 
We would hope the rulers of a large state would have 
more, shall we say, Wisdom and/or Prudence than 
is needed to decide matters of small moment. And for 


' the individual person, the virtue might appear in 


small matters as well as large, might it not? 

I suppose so. It would be difficult to draw the line. 

Exactly. Now to return to my dog. I noticed that 
although he is a most voracious animal, he stood qui- 
etly by, hungry as he was, while another canine, a 
friend of his, was fed, never so much as attempting 
to participate in the repast intended for another. 

I follow you perfectly now. Can it be that you are 
falling into the language of my translators? 

Horrors, I hope not. However, I, too, am a pro- 
fessor, albeit a humble follower of the craft. I some- 
times find myself in the wrong. 

That seems more than probable. Would you say 
that your dog would be a ruler in a kind of dog repub- 
lie? 

Well, that is what he was in the dog pound where 
I got him. And he has improved considerably under 
my tutelage. But I am more concerned with the indi- 
vidual virtues than I am with your famous analogy 


_ with an imaginary republic. 


Yes, that was a bit tricky to work out. But you 


_ were saying that your dog has Prudence as well as 


Courage, which would put him in the group of coun- 
selors. 

So it would seem, but I am not recommending him 
for promotion, only discussing the subject of virtue, 


' in which area you speak, I believe, with some com- 
 petence. 


You refer to my four cardinal virtues? And you 


say your dog has two of them, Courage and Prudence? 


What of Temperance? 
Good, I was coming to that. I might say that since 


he declines all spirituous liquors, he would, in the 
+ minds of some moderns, likewise have that quality. 
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I should hardly consider that a virtue! 

Quite right, but if Temperance is considered a kind 
of harmony of the courageous and the prudent in the 
city and in the soul... 

Pardon me, are you speaking now of your dog? 

Yes, he is indeed temperate in that he reveals that 
estimable concord between the naturally better and 
the naturally worse. Even his alarming appetite is 
under control. In other words, he tempers his valor 
with discretion, as in the instance just mentioned, and 
in countless others which I might recount should you 
so desire. 

I do not. 

Very well, then, let’s come to Justice. Truly, though 
my dog has Prudence, Courage, and Temperance, but 
has not Justice, he is not virtuous. 

Quite so. 

Now what is Justice? You have heard the question 
before, have you not? 

It seems to arouse a certain feeling of familiarity. 

That is natural. In fact you have even gone so far 
as to answer the question in this way, “Justice is 
acknowledged to be the habitual practice of one’s own 
proper and natural work.” 

Is that the way my translators put it? 

At about their clearest. They go on in this way: 
“Adherence to their own business on the part of the 
industrious, the military and the guardian classes, 
each doing his own work in the state is justice. ... 
In the case of the individual man, supposing him to 
possess in his soul the same generic parts, he is rightly 
entitled to the same names as the state, in virtue of 
affections of these parts identical with those classes 
in the state.” 

That sounds a bit involved. 

It does. But there is a real advantage in that kind 
of language, for it provides an occupation for those 
who can explain what you really meant. Do the trans- 
lators fail to do you justice? 

I suppose not, since they are translators translating 
and not meddling in the work of the military or 
guardian classes. 

Exactly. Now that is just the thing that my dog 
doesn’t do anything else but! 

I beg your pardon. Will you be so kind as to eluci- 
date? 

Certainly. What I was saying is that my dog al- 
ways minds his own business. 

His own business? 

Exactly. He is always working most harmoniously 
at being just a dog. Moreover, he never tries to usurp 
my place as director of the household, nor does he do 
anything useful—you would probably refer to it as 
“mechanical.” For example, there is a faucet that 
leaks, but he never tries to fix it. Nor does he do any 
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of the work of the women or slaves in the household. 
(I believe it is an old Greek custom to bracket the 
two, one which you never outgrew.) 

Well, you see, I lived a very long time ago. 

Now, Professor Plato, that is the last thing I ex- 
pected to hear from you—any self-deprecatory re- 
mark of that kind. 

But why not? You see I had practically no Great 
Books to read. 

But you must have had Latin to train your mind. 

No, for some reason or other it wasn’t offered in my 
day. And what is more, I don’t have a Ph.D.! 

What, you never got your doctor’s degree? This is 
shocking! You should have one conferred posthu- 
mously. 

Thank you, but what I was saying is that I would 
expect that, in all the centuries that have passed since 
my death, much more would have been learned than 
I was able to teach. 


Reborts... 
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Much more has been learned, Professor, especially 
in the field of science. , 

Science? What is that? 

I’m afraid it is overly concerned with things—yo, 
know—phenomena. Now take Newton, Edison, o; 
Einstein. 

Sorry, I never heard of them. 

True, true. But there are some who expound your 
cardinal virtues as if they were as appropriate in 
democratic state as they seemed in your aristocratic 
republic. They seem to think that your wisdom wa; 
final and have appropriated it for their own use. 

That is very kind of you, but you are flattering me, 
Well I must be getting back to my cave, as you call it, 

It was so nice seeing you, Professor, and you agree 
that my dog has the four cardinal virtues? 

Well, I must admit that if he has, you have a very 
remarkable dog. Good day. 

Good day, Professor. 





IT CAN BE DONE—THEORY IN PRACTICE 
Sister M. Curistina, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit 21 


“Can the Liberal Arts Tradition Survive?” “Bring 
Back the Liberal Arts.” “Eclipse of Liberal Educa- 
tion?” These are typical titles from educational jour- 
nals of the war years. The liberal-arts college was 
definitely under attack. Should it keep to the study 
of the classics or turn to the development of vocational 
competence? Or, as many educators held, was there 
a need for a combination of emphases to meet the 
problems of the postwar world? Was there not a 
danger in emphasizing the distinction between the 
two? As one writer stated: “Exclusive stress on the 
vocational idea leads toward purblind materialism; 
exclusive stress on the liberal arts, toward intellectual 
and spiritual decadence.””* 

My purpose at the moment, however, is not to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the liberal-arts question but 
to illustrate from the sociology department what one 
liberal-arts college, adhering loyally to tradition, :as 
done to provide for a combination of ideals and prac- 
tice. The technique brings students into appropriate 
and profitable contact with the life of the community 
in which they will shortly function. 

The Program.—In 1945 we inaugurated a program 
of what we called adult, or professional, contacts for 
all upperclassmen with the idea of giving them an op- 
portunity to observe and to associate with men and 
women engaged in their normal professional or civic 

1B. McCulley. Educational Record, January, 1943. 


functions. Each junior is expected to attend, within 
the year, five or six meetings of professional, civic, or 
special-interest groups; each senior, five or six meet- 
ings of professional groups in her major interest field. 
Lectures, committee and board meetings, club and as- 
sociations meetings fulfill the requirement. 

Students may not be required to attend meetings 
for which they have to pay a registration fee or admis- 
sion charge. Faculty members are responsible for 
assisting the students in their departments to select 
contacts, though the students themselves should be 
alert to opportunities. Contacts proposed by students 
must be approved ahead of time by the faculty mem- 
ber responsible in a department, to insure constructive 
experience. 

Each student reports each of her contacts in writ- 
ing, covering such general items as procedure, chair- 
man or director of session, members of the group, 
tone and spirit of the meeting. 

Periodically, the head of each department meets the 
students to discuss with them their contact exper- 
ences. Even college students occasionally need in- 
struction on such matters as dress, courtesy, proper 
“guest” participation; and all need to be reminded 
occasionally of the purpose of the requirement and 
of the contribution of good contacts to the students 
themselves and to the college. Sometimes there will 
be a brief get-together of seniors or juniors alone, 
and sometimes a discussion with an individual or with 
a group who have attended the same contact. These 
meetings need not be long but are essential if the 
requirement is to be beneficial. Much can be gotten 
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over to the student in these discussions which will serve 
as training for citizenship, one of the objects of lib- 
eral education. The students see adults in action, and 
they observe the good and the bad in their functioning. 
Whether it be the mere mechanical details of parlia- 
mentary procedure or the sharing of experiences of 
the participation in community problems, local, na- 
tional, and international, they are learning to be fair- 
minded and open-minded, to accept social responsi- 
bility. 

Significance to the Department of Sociology —An 
article like “Occupational Interests of Sociology Ma- 
jors” in the American Sociological Review, December, 
1948, indicates a variety of fields which sociology cov- 
ers. Teachers, personnel workers, social workers, all 
have their special interests but they also have in com- 
mon the unlimited field of social living. The profes- 
sional contacts for sociology majors included, there- 
fore, meetings of the Workers Educational Service of 
the AFL, the Council of Social Agencies, the Mayor’s 
Interracial Committee, the League of Women Voters, 
the International Council for Exceptional Children, 
City Council meetings, and others too numerous to list. 

For a clearer picture of how the “professional con- 
tact” works, let us briefly consider some. A junior 
preparing for social work attended a meeting called 
by social agencies “to discuss whether the Department 
of Public Welfare was wasting taxpayers’ money.” 
The student indicated in her report that it was a good 
meeting for the department because “it gave true an- 
swers to the current investigation of the Department 
of Public Welfare.” She commented further that “the 
three speakers were well prepared on the subject 
about which they talked and the chairman had the 
upper hand in controlling some of the angry taxpayers 
who were out of order.” 

A senior planning to teach went to a Wednesday 
Evening Discussion Club session. About twenty-five 
persons participated in the discussion of social se- 
curity. The student estimated the experience as 
valuable because, as she put it, “it was the best evi- 
dence I’ve ever seen of adults in action on a topic of 
interest to them. It was informative and exemplary 
for organization.” Her summary of the meeting sup- 
ports her conclusion : 


The topic, ‘‘Changes Expected in the Social Security 
Program,’’ was discussed by a member of the Social 
Security Board. He presented the material well, follow- 
ing a definite outline and using blackboard diagrams 
to clarify points. His manner was sincere, pleasant, and 
direct. 

The chairman did an excellent job in setting the tone 
of the meeting. Although he observed strict parlia- 
mentary procedure, his sense of humor and general 
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spirit of friendliness kept the meeting from beeoming 
too formal and unfriendly for so small a group. 

The group discussion was particularly interesting. 
The chairman suggested that we divide the room into 
groups according to the rows of chairs, that we intro- 
duce ourselves to the others in the row and that each 
formulate one or two questions to be asked by the 
spokesman. I was surprised at the interest, the depth, 
and the conciseness of the questions asked. 

On the whole I consider this a valuable contact and 
had my name put on the mailing list for future meetings. 


Incidentally this senior did attend other meetings of 
this club even after her requirements were fulfilled. 
She felt not only that she benefited professionally, but 
that she had also made some new friends who were 
intellectually well-informed and culturally stimulating. 

It is often interesting to compare two different re- 
ports of the same meeting. A junior in personnel and 
a senior in education went to a meeting of the Detroit 
Team Work Steering Committee of the Co-ordination 
Council on Human Relations. The junior said it was 
a good contact for her department “because it was an 
example of a city-wide campaign in its initial steps 
and showed what professional people can do to get 
such a campaign started.” The senior approved it 
because “meetings on how to solve the problem of race 
relations are always valuable, and this was particu- 
larly so because it dealt with Detroit specifically. 
Moreover, the chairman did a particularly good job of 
keeping the committee to their function of investiga- 
tion of the race problem and not action on it.” 

Not all contacts made are reported favorably. One 
meeting of the City Council for example, dealt with 
the widening of streets, the completion of alley pave- 
ments, and the location of parking lots. The student 
who attended it condemned it on three scores: 1. The 
speakers did not talk clearly and could not be heard. 
2. The ordinances were read so rapidly it was impos- 
sible to understand them. 3. The attitude of many 
present was one of boredom. A different type of in- 
adequacy is represented by a Community Council 
meeting of parents, teachers, and area-group workers 
scheduled to discuss the problems of teen-agers. It 
failed in its purpose because of poor chairmanship 
which allowed the discussion to be carried on by the 
professional recreational workers in such technical 
language that the parents could not participate. 

Alumnae Reactions.—To test the carry-over value 
of the requirement of professional contacts for soci- 
ology majors, we sent a brief questionnaire to 59 
alumnae (the total for the years since this system was 
introduced, exclusive of the graduates of 1949). 
Forty-one replied within the two weeks allowed for 
an answer. 
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The questionnaire included four questions: 


1. Do you remember the contacts you made? 

2. About how many? 

3. Why do you remember these (or this one) ? 

4. Did you find your contacts were of benefit to you 
after you left school? In what way? Be as specific as 
possible. 


The first question can be handled quickly. Forty- 
one replied yes. The second needs analysis. 


Total 








Total 
Year N umber ee contacts contacts 
in Gass replying required remembered 
1945-46 23 15 90* 46 
1946-47 18 13 134 69 
1947-48 18 13 131 65 


Total 59 41 355 182 








* The year we began includes only senior year. 


Of the 69 per cent who answered the questionnaire, 
51.26 per cent remembered contacts they had made. 
If we look at each year separately, we find for 
1945-46, 51.11 per cent; for 1946-47, 51.41 per cent; 
for 1947-48, 49.61 per cent. 

Why did they remember certain contacts? The rea- 
sons were manifold but the majority centered on the 
manner in which the meeting was conducted—the skill 
of the chairman, the preparedness of the speakers, the 
type of discussion, the work accomplished. Some 
mentioned the people they met, or the topic or prob- 
lems handled made them remember a particular con- 
tact. A few stated actual participation in the dis- 
cussion at the contact made them such that “you 
couldn’t forget them.” 

Turn now to the fourth question: Did you find your 
contacts were of benefit to you after you left school? 
Ten of the 41 said no; six of these are in social work 
and they said their field-work experience was more 
beneficial than the professional contacts. (Of course, 
they did not read the question correctly; it did not ask 
for a comparison.) Three replied they could get no 
benefit from a meeting that was compulsory! One 
answered “no” without comment of any kind. The 
remaining 31 gave a variety of benefits they derived 
from their contacts. Knowledge of community re- 
sources and interest in current affairs and civie prob- 
lems headed the list. A close second was the introdue- 


tion to professional people and organizations. A third 
benefit was the broadening effect experienced by the 
necessity of forming judgments after hearing many 
different ideas and opinions. Others stressed the value 
of the contacts to their present occupation. 

Just how conerete these benefits really were may be 
seen by a more detailed report from two members: 
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1. Yes, these professional contacts had a definite 
carry-over value. Not only did they complement social- 
work courses, but in evaluating them we became aware 
of the planning necessary for even an ordinary meeting, 
Whether on a panel for the Federation of Settlements, 
or preparing a room for an Engineering Society meet- 
ing at the community house, or arranging a Mother’s 
Day program with my Camp Fire group, I tried to keep 
in mind these apparently elemental things that add to 
success. If it is an outside group, ash trays, proper 
ventilation, appropriate seating, and adequate lighting 
are provided. If it is one of my own groups, the above 
plus the starting time and the timing is planned so that 
people who attend a party or special meeting or pro- 
gram are not bored or rushed. 

2. Yes, definitely, the sum total of all these contacts 
gave me more than a slight familiarity with community 
resources which I wouldn’t have obtained otherwise, 
This was important in social work specifically because 
it made me feel not quite as ‘‘green’’ as I would have; 
I also had a better idea of the relationship of my par- 
ticular agency with the rest of the community. In my 
work at present [this alumna is connected with a recre- 
ational and lecture bureau at the university she attends 
for graduate work in English literature], this background 
is indispensable because a general familiarity with com- 
munity resources is a basic tool in working with clubs, 
planning programs, recommending specific resources, ete. 

The contacts are important for a reason over and above 
work-relatiorships. Most women belong to clubs and 
exert an influence through them. They need to know 
what is good organization and good discussion technique, 
and they need to have the self-confidence to put these 
into practice. Watching adults in action is an excellent 
comparative technique in the developing of a working 
criterion. 


These benefits, listed by alumnae members, of our 
effort to correlate theory and practice certainly answer 
the objections hurled at liberal education of being 
visionary and impractical, unrelated to life. True, 
only 50 per cent of the professional contacts were re- 
membered by the 69 per cent who answered the ques- 
tionnaire but these were of benefit to 75 per cent. 
And the benefit was in many eases definite, specific, re- 
lated to the professional field in which the alumna was 
working. Yet this was carried on in a liberal-arts col- 
lege, which preserves the integrity of its program, 
which looks upon liberal education as education of the 
students to an understanding of the modern world and 
to an intelligent participation in the affairs of that 
world. As W. E. Peik says, “learning must result in 
action as well as contemplation, in citizenship as well 
as scholarship.”? 


2W. E. Peik. The North Central Association Quar- 


terly. January, 1945, VIa, No. 3, pp. 270-278. 
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NEW COURSES 


Across the country colleges and universities are 
offering new courses, ranging from the arts to teacher 
education and providing, in many instances, oppor- 
tunities for adults to acquire new interests and skills 


- orto expand their understanding of issues of the day, 
| poth local and international. 
’ based on original sources received by ScHooL AND 


The following report is 


Socrety during the past few months. 

Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.) will offer an 
interdepartmental course, “Philosophy and the Arts,” 
with five instructors collaborating. The purpose is to 
provide a better understanding and appreciation of 
human values in our cultural heritage by examining 
the underlying philosophies that find expression in 
music, literature, the theatre, painting, sculpture, 
ethics, and religion. The course in logie will be given 
by Frank Bell Lewis, president of the college. 

In the fall the 78-year-old College of Music, Boston 
University, will offer its curriculum in six major divi- 
sions, co-ordinated by a College of Musie Council 
made up of the following: Warren S. Freeman, dean 
and chairman of the department of music education, 
chairman of the applied musie division; Kenneth G. 
Kelley, director of graduate studies; Karl Geiringer, 
chairman of music history and musicology; James R. 
Houghton, chairman of church music; Jules Wolffers, 
director of the extension division; and Gardner Read, 
chairman of music theory and composition. Francis 
Findlay is director of the orchestra. 

Annetta L. Wood, formerly assistant professor of 
speech and chairman of the department, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Montclair), will be chairman 
of a new department of drama to be established on 
the campus of the New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick). Courses in 
drama now being offered in the men’s colleges of the 
university will be merged with the new department. 
Courses in stage craft, techniques of acting, and play 
producing will be offered in the Little Theatre and 
will be open for credit to properly qualified students 
from all units of the university. 

In Emory University (Ga.) the division of journal- 
ism has added another “first” to its record by estab- 
lishing a course in television during the summer 
quarter, the first college in the Southeast to pioneer 
in this field. Basie phases of television writing and 
production were covered in the first class in which 
enrollment was limited. 

Einar Haugen, professor of Scandinavian languages 
and director of Seandinavian-area studies, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, announces that courses in Sean- 
dinavian art will be offered this fall for the first time. 
“Early Seandinavian Art” will cover the history of 
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art up to 1700, with emphasis on the study of Viking 
rune stones, ships, and metal work. “Modern Seandi- 
navian Art” will be concerned with painting, seulp- 
ture, and architecture since 1700, in addition to the 
folk, industrial, and handcraft products of the modern 
period. Ellen Johnson, assistant professor of art, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been appointed visiting 
lecturer in Seandinavian art for the first semester 
of 1950-51. 

Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) plans an in- 
terdepartmental major in general literature for the 
first time this fall. Major students will do their work 
in the literature of at least two languages, one of 
which may be English. Helen Randall, dean, empha- 
sizes the fact that the new course provides a valuable 
introduction to the artistic heritage and cultural stand- 
ards of modern civilization and offers an alternative 
to a division of the study of literature on national 
lines. 

“French Thought across the Ages” is the title of a 
new course at Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) 
that will survey the development of political, religious, 
and philosophical thought in France from the Middle 
Ages to our time. 

Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) is offering a new 
course, “The Creative Centuries,” designed to acquaint 
students with the great ideas that shape our civiliza- 
tion. The program, limited to 10 outstanding juniors 
and seniors, will be given on a co-operative basis by 
seven professors in five departments: language, his- 
tory, English, biology, and philosophy. 

With the purpose of offering “students of demon- 
strated talent an opportunity to develop their abilities 
through practice in a variety of literary forms,” a new 
major course in writing is being added to the depart- 
ment of English, University of Oregon, under the 
direction of Robeson Bailey, associate professor of 
English. 

Cornell University will offer a “distinctive major” 
in American studies this fall which will permit an 
undergraduate to concentrate on the aspect of Amer- 
ican culture that is best suited to his interest and apti- 
tude while at the same time providing a background 
of information about its other aspects as well. The 
common nucleus of the program is a series of courses 
in the general area of American studies. In addition 
to satisfying the requirement for these, the student 
will select a field of concentration in one of five spe- 
cifie areas: economics, government, history, literature, 
or sociology and anthropology. Administration of the 
major will be conducted by a faculty committee of 
which Henry A. Myers (literature) is the head and 
ineluding G. P. Adams, Jr. (economics), M. L. Hulse 
(education), Arthur E. Murphy (philosophy), C. P. 
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Nettels (history), Clinton L. Rossiter (government), 
and Robin M. Williams (sociology). 

Lee H. Ehrbright, dean, Walter Hervey Junior Col- 
lege (New York 23), announces that a course “to 
acquaint the student with the fundamental value and 
use of scientific method and logical thinking and to 
aid him in the understanding of the sciences” will be 
introduced into the curriculum this fall. The course, 
designed primarily to benefit the student in liberal 


arts or in other nontechnical studies, will include a’ 


survey of astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, and 
biology. 

Goucher College (Baltimore 18) will introduce a 
program of work in social anthropology which will 
be a pioneer undertaking in Baltimore, since social 
anthropology as a separate discipline has not thus 
far had a place in higher education in that community. 
The department of economics and sociology will hence- 
forth be known as the department of economics, soci- 
ology, and anthropology, and major students may 
select either division as a field of concentration. 
Harry W. Basehart has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology on a full-time basis. 

Illinois College (Jacksonville) is expanding its de- 
partment of sociology to include an experimental pro- 
gram in community development designed to acquaint 
students with the problems of community welfare on 
the local level, to develop a sense of civic responsibility 
by giving students some experience in efforts for com- 
munity betterment, and to help local communities to 
face and solve current social problems. Five new 
courses will be given in the department under the 
expanded program. 

The home-study department of the University of 
Chicago, “a bold innovation in American education in 
1891,” is again pioneering with a new policy calling 
for a study program to meet adult educational needs 
rather than degree needs. Clem 0. Thompson, di- 
rector of the department, has announced that a new 
home-study program incorporates a number of non- 
eredit, general-education courses for adults who, re- 
gardless of their formal educational background, can 
continue their education on the adult level. These 
include the “Great Books,” “World Politics and Eco- 
nomics in the Modern World,” courses in Braille, and 
courses for mothers of deaf children. 

Allan P. Colburn, acting president, University of 
Delaware, has announced a new certificate program 
for evening-school students that will give “additional 
opportunities to many citizens of the state who never 
have been able to study in a definite college program.” 
All the first offerings will be within departments of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. The award of a cer- 


tificate will serve the purpose of formal recognition 
of achievement and afford official evidence of com- 
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interest. 

A new program, designed especially for women anj 
taking into account the opportunities, responsibilities, 
and problems they face in the modern world as home. 
makers, career women, and citizens is being offered by 
Erie College (Painesville, Ohio). The “Institute of 
Living” course is a “college-education-plus” program 
that will have four options: a major in the program, 
a minor in the program, combined courses and field 
work, or field work and a series of summer experiences 
analyzed in written reports. 

Marietta (Ohio) College will offer a course in home 
management, designed to train “coeds to be better and 
more efficient housewives.” The girls, selected from 
upperclassmen majoring in home economies, will live 
as a co-operative family group with an instructor, 
Marjorie Jean Landrum, in a house all by themselves, 
All theoretical courses in managing a house and plan- 
ning the work will be applied in a practical manner, 
Instruction will consist of group lectures and dis. 
cussion, individual conferences, and supervised |ab- 
oratory periods. 

Special courses in food-store management, food 
merchandizing, and food-store administration, said to 
be the “first college course in the history of the nation 
to train young men and women for executive and man- 
agerial positions in the field of food distribution,” will 
be inaugurated at Michigan State College (East Lan- 
sing), with Kenneth Wilson, professor of business 
administration, as director of the curriculum of food 
distribution. The program has been made possible 
by a grant of $87,500 by a number of interested com- 
panies through the National Association of Food 
Chains, according to an announcement by Lansing P. 
Shield, chairman of the association’s College Training 
Course Committee, which developed the plans for the 
courses. 

As the result of an intensive six-month study by the 
entire faculty of Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar 
Falls), the college will offer in June, 1951, a new four- 
year teacher-education curriculum “built from the 
ground up for the sole purpose of giving prospective 
teachers the best possible types of education for their 
future work.” The course, which was approved by 
the State Board of Education, May 12, will offer a 
better and broader basic education for teaching, with 
improvement of the professional-education program 
and the general-education program strengthened by 
providing greater emphasis in the basic areas of Eng- 
lish, speech, mathematics, science, social science, and 
the humanities. The survey by the faculty was di- 
rected by a committee of nine under the chairmanship 
of Daryl Pendergraft, of the department of social 
seience. 
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EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 

Tue Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association has made an important 
and valuable contribution with its latest publication, 
“Kdueation of the Gifted,” a subject which has been 
frequently considered in this column. The report will 
prove to be a much-needed corrective to some of the 
inferences that appear to have been drawn from an 
earlier commission report, “Education of All Amer- 
ican Youth,” as well as an essential guide in policy 
at a time of serious uncertainty about the future of 
secondary education not only in the United States but 
in other countries in which some form of postprimary 
education is being planned. There need be no con- 
flict between a program of education common to all 
American youth and a curriculum adapted to the 
different types of activities among the pupils now 
attending high schools. The important point is that 
the “Edueation of the Gifted” recognizes the harm 
done to individuals and to society by neglecting pupils 
of intellectual ability. If the “Education of All 
American Youth” was inspired by principles of Jack- 
sonian democracy, the “Education of the Gifted” 
recognizes the cogency of the Jeffersonian principles. 
The current trend in American secondary education 
may well be checked by the following statements in 
the later report: 

Inflexibility of curriculum and teaching method con- 
stitutes a formidable barrier to the development of the 
gifts of exceptional students. .. . A curriculum offering 
or an assignment that is uniform for all is usually 
gauged to the level of the average student. 


The fundamental principle upon which the argu- 
ment of the report is based is stated as follows: 

The democratic ideal can be most fully attained when 
every individual has opportunity for educational experi- 
ences commensurate with his abilities and for vocational 
responsibilities commensurate with his qualifications. 


The gifted pupils, as future citizens, consumers, 
members of families, and human beings, have the same 
basie educational needs as all children and youth, but 
beyond that opportunities should be created for them, 
as potential leaders in sciences and their applications 
and as “leaders of American business and labor, 
spokesmen for the organized professions, and officials 
in all parts of our governmental structure,” who “must 
deal increasingly with citizens of other countries,” to 
study sciences and mathematics, foreign cultures, and 
foreign languages. In other words the study of these 
subjects is advocated from the point of view of “life 
situations.” The potential 





leaders in the professions, in business, and in other fields 
of a contrasted world at an advanced stage of techno- 


logical development .. . need a wide acquaintance with 
the record of human experience, familiarity with foreign 
cultures and languages, and basic training in the tools 
and concepts of modern science. 


They should, in other words, be educated persons 
brought up in the tradition, if not necessarily the 
methods and detailed content, of a liberal education. 

The heart of the problem is clearly presented in the 
last paragraph of the report: 


To provide the education that talented children and 
youth should have, more money would help, but more than 
money is needed. The American people should acquire 
a clearer appreciation of the need for able leaders in our 
society. Teachers and educational administrators should 
develop a sharpened awareness of the problem and exert 
determined efforts to make American schools and col- 
leges more effective agencies for the conservation and 
development of human talent. 


To arouse that awareness the report on the “Edu- 
eation of the Gifted” is a stimulating contribution. 
Much still remains to be done to solve many of the 
issues raised by the problems, but the challenge has 
been clearly stated.—I. L. K. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
AND THE EMERGENCY 


At the conference convened on August 5 (see 
ScHoo, aNp Society, August 12) by the American 
Council on Education, a letter to President Truman 
offering the services of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the critical international situation was unani- 
mously authorized. It was determined by the council 
to assist all agencies concerned in meeting this situa- 
tion and to expand and reorganize the council’s Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government as a central agency for continu- 
ing co-operation. The following principles were rec- 
ognized during the discussions : 


1, Since the period of military preparedness and/or 
armed conflict is likely to be long, it is imperative that 
there be a continuing flow of trained manpower to meet 
both immediate and long-range needs of our total na- 
tional! security. 2. The threat of atomic warfare entails 
the necessity of dispersion and distribution rather than 
concentration of training programs and research. Con- 
sideration should be given to geographic distribution of 
necessary units away from the areas of priority targets 
for bombing. 3. Since the conflict is basically in the 
field of ideologies, it is essential that those aspects of 
education which contribute to the understanding and the 
day-to-day practice of democratic living be a continuing 
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major function of our institutions of higher education. 
4. So far as possible the services of individuals in in- 
struction and research should be utilized where they are. 
In World War II many individuals were drawn from their 
own classrooms and laboratories in order to establish 
large instructional or research centers. In many instances 
they would have been more effective if retained within 
their own environment. 


SIX GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

On August 3 the Institute of International Educa- 
tion announced that under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act the government is offering six scholarships 
for the academic year 1951-52 to qualified American 
social workers who wish to study in the United King- 
dom. The awards afford opportunity to combine 
work and study experience through formal affiliation 
with one of the social-service agencies or institutions 
in Great Britain. The grants provide transportation, 
tuition, and full maintenance for the academic year. 


Candidates must be citizens of the United States at the 
time of application and must have an A.B. or its equiva- 
lent. They must be professionally qualified and experi- 
enced in their fields of specialization, and preference will 
be given to graduates of recognized schools of social 
work. Younger candidates are particularly encouraged 
to apply for these awards. More mature social workers 
who are qualified may obtain grants through the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils in Washing- 
ton, which handles applications for advanced research and 
teaching grants. 


Eligible candidates who will be enrolled at an in- 
stitution of higher education in the academic year 
1950-51 should apply to the Fulbright Program ad- 
viser on their campuses before October 31, 1950. 
Candidates not so enrolled should write directly to the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, before October 15, 1950. 


THE FRANK D. GRAHAM MEMORIAL FUND 
AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

On July 27 Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University, announced the establishment of a fund to 
be used exclusively for an annual memorial seminar 
in honor of the late Frank D. Graham, Walker Pro- 
fessor of International Finance. An outstanding 
scholar in the field of international economies and 
finance will be invited to conduct a seminar at the 
university each year “in line with Professor Graham’s 
philosophy that the greatest progress is made in seek- 
ing knowledge through free discussion of ideas and 
problems.” 

In addition to his work as a teacher Dr. Graham 
had served as secretary of the American Commission 
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of Financial Advisers to Poland in 1926 and as ero. 
nomie adviser to the Federai Farm Board, a member 
of the American Commission on Cuban Affairs, anj 
consultant to the United States Treasury. In 1945 


he was sent to Germany by the War Department ty ; 


study Nazi preparations for war. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU MATERIALS 
REDESIGNED 


THE California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boule. 
vard, Los Angeles 28, announces that all its materials 
—tests, manuals, ete.—have been given new formats 
by the Raymond Loewy Associates. By September | 
some 39 tests and 12 manuals will be available in the 
new design, including 36 California Achievement Tests 
and three California Short-Form Tests of Mental Ma. 
turity, and by January, 1951, some 30 additional tests 
will be ready. 

The new design eliminates the necessity of buying 
and storing both hand- and machine-scoring editions 
of the tests, since a single booklet will serve for both 
types of administration. The booklet may be used 
regardless of whether the examinee marks his answers 
on the booklet itself, on an ordinary machine-scoring 
answer sheet, or on the new CTB Scoreze answer sheet 
and is reusable. (The Scoreze was described in 
“Recent Publications,” ScHooL AND Society, May 
13.) Ali manuals have been redesigned and rewritten 
to make them more useful—:similar materials have the 
same position in all manuals; all materials needed are 
listed—and the examiner merely reads to examinees 
all necessary directions. New devices for scoring and 
revised norms presented in new tables facilitate the 
interpretation of test scores, and new tables for ad- 
justing norms in accordance with the median IQs of 
various class groups will insure greater accuracy and 
fairness in the interpretation of norms. Machine- 
scoring answer sheets have been designed for the test 
series that, with ribbon norms printed on the sheets, 
make reference to the manual unnecessary. 

Scoreze, devised by Ethel M. Clark, shortens the 
time between the examination and the interpretation 
and use of the results. It provides an automatic 
diagnostic analysis when used with the California 
Achievement Tests. 

As the examinee marks his test a piece of carbon paper 
is working for the teacher in a sealed compartment. 
Each item of the ... tests has its classification printed 
below the light dot in which the correct answer falls. 
Whenever a mark falls outside the light dot, the principle, 
process, or fact for the incorrect response is immediately 
evident and the information can be used for guiding 
the learner to better achievement. 


Scoreze is equally helpful in speeding the interpre- 
tation of normative data, eliminating the consultation 
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of norm tables in the manual. If desired, the first 
page may be machine scored. The scorer saves time 
because the ribbon norms automatically transmute 
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seores into grade placement and ages, and the scoring- 
machine operator can post the test-result totals while 
the sheet is still in the machine. 





_Notes and News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 


| week ending August 14: 6. 





bas panned A ipiahcasi apie 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Omer Clyde Aderhold, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, the University of Georgia, will succeed Jonathan 
C. Rogers who will retire from the presidency early in 
September. Harry L. Brown, dean, College of Agri- 
culture has also asked to be retired. 


Fred H. Germain, executive secretary, Middletown 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, has been named acting 
president, Orange County Community College (Mid- 
dletown), to serve until January 31, 1951, the end of 
the first semester of the college which will open on 


| September 21. 


The Reverend E. Graham Waring, minister of the 


| First Congregational Church, West Chicago (Ill.), has 


been appointed chaplain of the Student Church, Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Claremont (Calif.), and will give a 
course in religion under the. auspices of Claremont 
College. 


A. Marion Le Count was recently named dean of 
women, Arizona State College (Flagstaff). 


Julius Yourman, assistant director, School of Gen- 


eral Studies, Brooklyn College, has been appointed 


dean of business, Pace College (New York 7). 


Kenneth Carl Streibig, whose appointment as dean, 
Weylister Junior College (Milford, Conn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoo, anp Society, February 21, 1948, 
has been named dean, Junior College of Commerce 
(New Haven, Conn.). 


Erwin H. Amick, Jr., associate professor of chemical 
engineering, Columbia University, has been appointed 
associate dean, School of Engineering, to share ad- 
ministrative duties with John Ray Dunning, whose 
appointment to the deanship was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 1. 


Raoul André Pelmont, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of French, Brown University (Provi- 
dence, R. I.), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, 
September 27, 1947, has been named director, Summer 
Schools of French and Spanish, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (Cleveland 6), to succeed Emile B. de Sauzé, 
founder of the schools, who was retired in July after 
31 years of service to the university. 





Mihail Stolarevsky, lecturer in music, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh), has been appointed 
assistant professor of music and director, Laboratory 
School of Music. Other appointments reported under 
date of August 10 include: assistant director of ad- 
missions, Nancy K. Siegle; instructors, Donna M. 
Brown (physical education) and Margaret L. Peter- 
son (English); assistant librarian, Hugh B. Welty 
(with rank of instructor); and assistants, Marjorie 
M. Alexander (speech) and Lila M. Boyer (public 
relations). 


The Reverend Mearl P. Culver, whose appointment 
as president, Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.), 
was reported in ScHoou anv Society, April 21, 1945, 
and who recently resigned, has been named professor 
of religion and director of religious life, Evansville 
(Ind.) College, to sueceed Elton L. Barnum, resigned. 


Samuel E. Boney, journalist and public-relations 
worker of Boston, has been appointed director of 
development, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, Pa.). 


Ruby Fickess has been appointed registrar, Green- 
ville (Ill.) College; John M. Strahl, director of ath- 
leties; Mrs. June §. Strahl, instructor in physical 
education for women; and G. Guy Delamarter to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to Homer F. Cun- 
ningham, associate professor of history, for graduate 
work, 


The following are among appointments recently 
announced by DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) : 
heads of departments, Joachim A. Stenzel (classical 
languages) and Lorna Barber (home economics) ; as- 
sistant professor of education, Herbert L. Heller; in- 
structors, Robert G. Grocock (brass and theory), 
Charles W. Reimer (botany and bacteriology), and 
Warren E. Steinkraus (philosophy); and circulation 
assistant in the library, Patricia L. Smith. 


Roy E. Watkins, whose appointment as head of the 
department of ancient languages, Wofford College 
(Spartanburg, S. Car.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 20, 1947, will assume new duties 
in September as professor of Latin and Greek, Fur- 
man University (Greenville, S. Car.). 


Charles H. Connolly, superintendent of schools, 
Troy (N. Y.), will assume new duties in September 
as professor of education, Siena College (Loudon- 
ville, N. Y.). 
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The following have been appointed to visiting posts 
in the department of philosophy, Northwestern Uni- 
versity : the Reverend Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Evanston (IIl.), for the fall 
quarter to give a course, “Philosophy of Religion”; 
Ruth Marcus, fall quarter, “Philosophy of Science”; 
Lionel Ruby, fall quarter, “Introductory Logic”; 
Susanne Langer, winter quarter, “Philosophy of Art”; 
Charner M. Perry, winter quarter, “Ethical Theory”; 
Glenn Olds, winter quarter, “Introductory Ethics”; 
and Eliseo Vivas, spring quarter, two courses in 
philosophy. 

J. L. Stokes, Emilio Weiss, and Eugene D. Weinberg 
will assume new duties, September 1, in the depart- 
ment of bacteriology, Indiana University. Dr. Stokes, 
research associate, the Hopkins Marine Station, Stan- 
ford University, will hold an associate professorship ; 
Dr. Weiss, research associate, the University of Chi- 
cago, an assistant professorship; and Dr. Weinberg, 
assistant instructor, the University of Chicago, an 
instructorship. 


The following will assume new duties, September 
20, in Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) : Wayland 
S. Bailey, associate professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing; Edward E. LeClair, Jr., assistant professor of 
economics; and instructors, John G. Bolos (modern 
languages), Jay W. Butts, Jr. (economics), and Allan 
A. Ryysylainen (civil engineering). 

Lawrence O. Haaby has been appointed associate 
professor of education, University of Tennessee. 


Verne Ahlberg, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of speech and dramatics, Missouri Valley Col- 
lege (Marshall), was reported in ScHoo. aNnp Society, 
December 28, 1946, has been named associate pro- 
fessor of speech, Colorado State College of Education 
(Greeley). 


Lydia A. Duggins has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, Memphis (Tenn.) State College. 


William Henry Fisher has been named assistant 
professor of education, the University of Arizona. 


Mary E. Hatch, formerly lecturer in social work 
and field-work consultant, University of Toronto, will 
assume new duties in the fall as assistant professor 
of psychiatric social work, School of Social Work, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18). 


The following new appointments at North Dakota 
Agricultural College (State College) were announced 
under date of August 7: assistant professors, Marie 
Feldhusen (related art in home economies) and Joseph 
C. Zubriski (soils) ; and instructors, LeRoy Horpedahl 
(mechanical engineering), Ronald C. Malzahn (bac- 
teriology), and G. K. Vetter (architecture). 
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Richard Hermann Kastner will assume new duties, 
September 11, as assistant professor of psychology, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio). 


Paul H. Imbrock has been appointed assistant pro. 
fessor of education, San Diego (Calif.) State College. 


Edena Schaumberg Haynes, whose appointment 4; 
associate professor of home economics, the University 
of Delaware, was reported in ScHoon anv Soctzty, 
March 13, 1948, has been named assistant professor of 
home economics, Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, 
He Ka). 


The following appointments were announced by 
Ripon (Wis.) College late in July: assistant pro. 
fessors, Nathan Divinsky (mathematics) and William 
Tyree (philosophy and religion) ; instructors, Samue! 
H. Cassidy (mathematics) ; Robert Evans and Albert 
W. Witte (English), John D. Lehman (economies and 
accounting), Mary E. Doull and Alexander C. Hooker, 
Jr. (Romance languages), James M. Wolfenden (his. 
tory), and Dietrich Roetter (German), and to the 
library staff, Marilyn Halbe Brunton. 


Lester C. Hartsell has been named assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, State Teachers College (Troy, 
Ala.). 


Frederic A. Weed has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College (De Kalb). 


Debora C. Pansegrouw was recently named assistant 
professor of psychology, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Trenton). 


Daniel Roselle has been named assistant professor 
of social studies, State Teachers College (Fredonia, 
Be Ese 


Donald L. Herdman, educational consultant in the 
summer school of New Haven (Conn.) State Teachers 
College, has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
eation, Trinity College (New Haven), and Harold H. 
Benjamin, former registrar, Fort Trumbull Branch, 
University of Connecticut, instructor in education. 
Dr. Herdman and Mr. Benjamin will conduct the 
courses formerly given by Robert W. Stoughton, who 
will join the staff of the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, and by the late Irwin A. Buell. Rich- 
ard Scheuch has been named instructor in economics. 


Vernon A. Wallace will assume new duties in the fall 
as assistant professor of psychology, Cooper Union 
(New York 3). 


Magnus Lunde, instructor in geology, McGill Uni- 


versity (Montreal, Canada), will assume new duties, 
September 1, in the department of geology, Saint 
Louis University. 
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Gerald Berman and James J. Brophy, Jr., have been 
appointed to instructorships in Illinois Institute of 
technology (Chicago 16). Dr. Berman will give 
> courses in mathematics; Mr. Brophy, in physics. 


Kent Pillsbury has been appointed teacher of phi- 
* losophy and psychology, State Teachers College (Eau 
7 Claire, Wis.). 


H. Maurine Ballard has been named instructor in 





English, Modesto (Calif.) Junior College. 


A Diels xe acunuiigle 


Louis Booker Wright, whose appointment as director, 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington (D. C.), was 
reported in Scoot anv Society, December 1, 1947, 
has succeeded Frank Aydelotte as chairman, Ad- 
_ yisory Board, the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Dr. 
Aydelotte had held the chairmanship since the estab- 
lishment of the foundation in 1925. Ernest M. Lun- 
dell, Jr., sueceeds Otto L. Myers who is retiring after 
25 years as treasurer. Leon Howard, professor of 
English, University of California (Los Angeles), and 
Henri M. Peyre, Sterling Professor of French, Yale 
University, have been appointed to membership on 
the Advisory Board. 


Recent Deaths 


Amy G. Gardner, professor of home economies and 
related arts, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 
July 13, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Grace Bennett under date of August 8. 
Miss Gardner had served as head of the department 
of art, University of Wyoming; director of art in the 
publie schools, Dover (Del.) ; and as a member of the 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruction 
before going to the Pennsylvania State College in 
1940. 


The Reverend Francis Dunlap Gamewell, former 
professor of physics, Peking (China) University, died, 
August 7, at the age of ninety-two years. Dr. Game- 
well had served in educational work (1881-84) in 
Peking; superintendent (1884-87), West China Mis- 
sion; professor of chemistry and physics (1889-1900), 
Peking University; field secretary and executive secre- 
tary (1901-08), Board of Foreign Missions of the 

_ Methodist Church, New York; and secretary of edu- 
_ cation for China, Methodist Episcopal Chureh (1909- 
25). 


Richard Gustavus Dukes, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), and his 
wife, Mary Irene, were killed in an automobile acci- 

_ dent near Alton (Ill.), August 12. Dr. Dukes, who 


q was seventy-eight years old at the time of his death, 
i had served as instructor (1900-01), Worcester (Mass.) 
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Polytechnic Institute; instructor in engineering (1901- 
03), Cornell University; assistant professor of applied 
mechanics (1903-09), Case Institute of Technology 
(Cleveland) ; and at Purdue University as professor 
of applied mechanics and head of the department 
(1909-42) and dean (1929-42). 
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Basic Facts about the United Nations. Pp. 31. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1950. 15 cents. 
Published by the Department of Public Information, UN. 

° 


BERNHARD, HUBERT J., DOROTHY A. BENNETT, 
AND HUGH 8. RICE. The New Handbook of the 
Heavens; A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. Pp. 
ix+240. Illustrated. The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 1950. 35 cents. 


The best guide to the stars for the amateur, with abridge- 
ments. A Mentor book. 





CADWALLADER, DOROTHY KAY. Annotated List 
of Books for Supplementary Reading: Kindergarten- 
Grade 9. Pp. 85. Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 7. 1950. 

This is offered without charge to any school teacher, librar- 
ian, or principal who réquests it. 
® 


The George Fullmer Reynolds Lectures: Delivered at the 

University of Colorado 1948-1950. Pp. iii+ 62. Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 1950. 
First lecture by George F. Reynolds, delivered, October 12, 
1948, entitled ‘‘Books and You”; the second by George W. 
Sherburn, delivered, January 16, 1950, entitled “Is Poetry 
an Intellectual Art?” 


GUZMAN, JESSIE PARKHURST. ‘‘Some Achieve- 
ments of the Negro through Edueation.’’ Records 
and Research Pamphlet No. 1. Pp. 34. Department 
of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
1950. 

These achievements, made since 1903, would amaze even 


the farsighted Booker T. Washington; this is a revised 
pamphlet. 


‘*Civil Rights and the Negro: A List 
of References Relating to Present-Day Discussions.’’ 
Records and Research Pamphlet No. 2. Pp. 28. Tuske- 
gee Institute. 1950. 

e 


HARDEN, EDGAR L. How to Organize Your Guidance 
Program. Pp. vi+70. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
1950. $1.50, with 20 per cent discount on orders of 
15 or more copies. 

To permit readers to add other articles and their own 
memoranda this book is bound in loose-leaf style. 
° 


HOLLOWELL, LILLIAN (Editor). A Book of Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Pp. xv+697. Illustrated. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc. New York 16. 1950. $6.50. 
This new edition combines the merits of, a handbook and 
of an anthology, bringing together a representative body 
of old and recent literature. 


HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, AND JOHN W. 
DIFFOR. Educators Guide to Free Films: 10th An- 
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Edueators Prog- 


Pp. viii + 392. 
$5.00. 


1950. 


nual Edition 1950. 

ress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
« 

KINDER, JAMES 8. Audio-Visual Materials and Tech- 


niques. Pp. vit+624. Illustrated. American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 
$4.75. 


The author's belief that audio-visual education has been 
taken too casually has had much to do with determining 
the completeness and scope of this book. 

@ 


McISAAC, ARCHIBALD M. Elements of Economic 
Analysis. Pp. ix +240. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1950. $2.25. 

Although this book approaches economic analysis in terms 
of the individual firm or industry, it seeks to bridge the 
apparent gap between the economics of the firm and those 
of the catire economy in terms of the relationship between 
the parts and the whole. 

e 

A History of Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy. Pp. xii+546. The American 
Book Company, New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 

This is to some extent a re-evaluation of philosophers. The 
Skeptics, Atomists, and Philo, all of whose ideals are par- 
tially parallel to our own, are treated in greater detail 
than is usually the case. 


MAYER, FREDERICK. 


MELCHIOR, WILLIAM T. 
A Guide to Modern Practice. Pp. x+485. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16. 1950. $4.50. 


Illustrations have been made the basis of this book because 
eyewitness accounts and descriptions of specific super- 


Instructional Supervision: 





ADMINISTRATOR 


Challenging and difficult administrative job open for man 
of special gifts and experience with a non-creedal religious 
a corporation. Operation involves three private 
schools, 1,100 students, and meeting house. Responsibility 
for buildings, grounds, budgets, purchasing, maintenance 
accounting staff. Experience particularly in educationa 
field prefer ed. Ability to master broad range of diverse 
problems and work well with people. Write full details and 
salary expectation. 


BOX Q, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 

















The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. 
Correspondence invited. Member 
N. A. T. A. 
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visory problems and procedures give a vivid interest, 
reality, and an understanding frequently lacking in books 
on supervision. 


REID, SEERLEY (Prepared by). ‘‘102 Motion Pj. 
tures on Democracy.’’ FSA, Bulletin No. 1, 1959 
Pp. viii+51. Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 1950. 20 cents. 

This selective bibliography of motion pictures hag bee 
prepared by the Office of Education to assist teachers in 
choosing and using visual aids in the teaching of demo. 
racy. 

e 

Testing Terms for Better Understanding. Pp, 3, 
United States Testing Company, 1415 Park Aveny 
Hoboken, N. J. 1950. ’ 
The growing demands for merchandise facts and informa. 
tive labels has prompted the company to prepare this list, 
Single copies and quantity lots are available upon request 


TREUDLEY, MARY BOSWORTH. Prelude to th 
Future: The First Hundred Years of Hiram College, 
Pp. 288. Illustrated. Association Press, 291 Broad. 
way, New York 7. 1950. $2.50, plus postage, (17 
cents). 

With a foreword by Earl James McGrath. 
® 


**UNESCO: Report of the Director General on the Ae. 
tivities of the Organization from October 1949 t 
March 1950.’? UNESCO Publication No. 711. Pp. 
a Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1950, 

1.00. 

















(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


NRY W. 


HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education. Harvard University 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 














